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Evaluation and Its Relations to the 
Program of Teacher Education 


Wituiam J. Jones, C. B. MENDENHALL, Louis Ratus, L. L. Love, F. P. 
Rogpinson, R. H. ECKELBERRY 


much emphasis will be given to the program of instruction 

at Ohio State University which is designed to culminate in 
the development of competent teachers. Where there is a 
program of instruction with a controlling purpose, any evalu- 
ating activities which are carried on not only must fit in with 
that program but also must contribute to it. The methods by 
which evaluations are carried forward must be consistent with 
the philosophy which directs the teacher-education activities. 
Evaluation must be as comprehensive as the program and must 
change as the program changes. This implies that the program 
of evaluation must emphasize processes because with the changes 
that take place in the conception of what constitutes good teacher 
education, there will obviously be changes in the curriculum of 
the teacher-training institution and there will be changes in the 
kinds of data which are required to test the hypotheses directing 
the program. In what follows, therefore, great emphasis will 
be placed upon the programmatic aspects of the evaluation 
activities and upon the processes of evaluation. 

Our Concept oF EvaLuaTIon 

Briefly put, problems of evaluation arise in testing the fol- 
lowing hypotheses: First, the program of teacher education in 
the College of Education at the Ohio State University will 
result in substantial achievement by students of the factors of 
competency’ which have been set up tentatively as goals for the 
preparatory process. Second, graduates who practice these com- 
petencies in their profession will be successful in promoting the 


? Raths, Louis, “General Assumptions and Hypotheses of the College Program,” 
Epucationat Researcn Butretin, XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 24-26, 
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development of individuals who will enjoy, and contribute to, 
living in a democracy. 

Probably the most significant characteristic of an intelligent, 
mature person is reflected in the design of his living—the 
sense of values and the acts of valuing’ which are representative 
of his activities. This valuing, this “sizing up” of situations, 
engaged in by the mature, intelligent citizen is not limited to 
mere wishful thinking. It is quite obvious that practically every- 
one cherishes, prizes, holds dear certain things in life, but this 
matter of prizing is only part of intelligent valuing. There are 
included, too, the act of recognizing when certain values are 
threatened, when certain difficulties lie in the way of achieving 
certain ends, and also the further activities of projecting some 
sort of plan, of having an idea as to what procedures must be 
instituted, how they must be carried on in order that the situa- 
tion be remedied. This rather complex activity of recognizing 
defects, needs, lacks, deficiencies in a current situation; of pro- 
jecting purposes and goals which seem to be required if the 
situation is to be met; of foreseeing procedures and of laying 
plans for the realization of ends in view—these are the 
activities associated with mature aspirations as contrasted with 
mere childlike wishing. 

A program of teacher education can be characterized by such 
words as mature and intelligent if the individuals in that pro- 
gram are continually taking cognizance of needs, defects, and 
lacks in a situation; are proposing ways of overcoming difficul- 
ties; suggesting ways of achieving ends thought desirable; pre- 
senting evidence of activity directed toward the achievement of 
those ends; and are continually testing their hypotheses. These 
activities will be designated in this report as evaluative activities. 

The program, then, to be successful must be operating in 
these ways. If a substantial number of the faculty are “valu- 
ing” as they function in the program, if the students as they 
grow through the program are engaged in these kinds of activ- 
ities, then it may indeed be said that evaluation is being carried 
on. This does not guarantee, however, that the evaluation is 
of a programmatic sort. It may be that many of the activities 
which are carried on are done out of relationship to the picture 
as a whole. Where these valuing activities are the matter of 

* The operational concept of “valuing” used throughout this report is in substantial 


agreement with the ideas of John Dewey’s recent publication, Theory of Evaluation. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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common concern, where there is co-ordination of effort in the 
attack on problems which are common to the ends in view, where 
there is more or less systematic study of the problems of valu- 
ing, where evaluative data are collected which bear upon a 
controlling point of view, where these data become common 
property and become the basis for further discussions and 
projections of the program—it can be said that a program of 
evaluation is operating. 

Members of the faculty who devote a considerable share of 
their time to the technical aspects of evaluation are to be sharply 
distinguished from those evaluators who think of themselves 
only as technical experts, “authorities” in evaluative techniques, 
who are ready and eager to assist anyone in the accomplishment 
and evaluation of any purposes. Values are at stake, and if, in 
their rdles as evaluators, they are to be functioning members of 
the faculty, they cannot be indifferent to the success of the pro- 
gram. They are just as much concerned as the most concerned 
student or the most concerned professor in the realization of the 
ends in view. And in terms of this democratic philosophy, how 
could any other position be taken? An “evaluator” could not 
possibly do the evaluating for all the members of the staff. Nor 
would they allow him to do so if he could. Every mature, intel- 
ligent person evaluates and does so a good share of his life. 
Certainly if an evaluation department had the temerity to take 
upon itself the responsibility for doing all the evaluation, it 
would thereby deprive both student and faculty of activities 
which are instrumental for their growth in the profession. 

In what sense, then, may this program of evaluation be 
thought of as anything different from what has hitherto been 
carried on? The so-called “testing movement” concentrated 
largely on informational objectives. The “tests” were often 
made in terms of some uniform, national standard. Objectivity 
became an end in itself. Very frequently direction of the school 
program came from outside the institution. The relation of the 
tests and their administration to the actual functioning of an 
educational program was often neglected. Not having partici- 
pated in developing the tests and not understanding their full 
implications, teachers were often at a disadvantage in interpret- 
ing the results and using them for the guidance of students 
and for the reconstruction of the curriculum. 

Tests came to have a validity all their own: Did the results 
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of the tests agree with some outside criteria—most frequently, 
teachers’ judgments? The matter of questioning the purposes 
of the tests, of inquiring about the usefulness of the tests and 
their results in terms of the teaching and learning process, of 
investigating whether taking the tests was a learning activity, 
whether the activities involved in answering test questions ap- 
proximated more general life activities—these and other 
pertinent questions were often overlooked in the enthusiasm 
for testing programs. 

When tests alone were used to evaluate teaching (and this 
was often done), teachers felt that they were “on the spot.” 
Such use of tests had the effect of dividing a faculty; it further 
motivated competition among teachers; and, most important 
of all, it removed from teachers and students a substantial 
amount of responsibility for evaluating their experiences in 
terms of their own present and projected purposes. 

The program of the College of Education at Ohio State 
University is based upon co-operative activity; students, teach- 
ers, administrators, research workers, and teachers in the field 
are working together on common problems. Every faculty 
member can participate in the evaluation of the program. Shar- 
ing in the common program, helping in the formulation of a 
controlling purpose, assisting in multiplying the applications 
of this controlling purpose to the professional training of teach- 
ers, contributing to the formation of more fruitful hypotheses 
concerning procedures for securing ends in view, and determin- 
ing means for evaluating this developing program—all of 
these are regarded as responsibilities of the entire staff. The 
emphasis, as was pointed out, is on co-operative activity in this 
program development. 

Evaluation is not thought of as an end in itself. Instead, 
evaluation is thought of as instrumental to the planning, to the 
carrying on, and to the continuous reconstruction of purposes 
and procedures. Evaluation must be useful to the teaching and 
learning processes. Evaluating activities must help students to 
see more clearly their values, goals, and purposes. As students 
observe co-operative evaluating activities on the part of the 
faculty, as they come to see their own participation in the pro- 
gram, their college careers become laboratory experiences which 
are rich in applications of the controlling philosophy. The 
faculty does not preach one doctrine and practice another. 
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Perhaps the reader will see more clearly the continuity of 
the evaluation program if some of the stages in the entire proc- 
ess are selected for emphasis. These stages are critical only in 
the sense that at these times all available data relating to a 
student’s planning and accomplishments are summarized in 
order better to realize the purpose of the program. These 
stages are not “hurdles” to be leaped. They represent a time 
for stocktaking, for reviewing the past in the light of purposes 
and goals, for projecting future plans. 

The present plan calls for five such critical summarizing 
stages on the undergraduate level: selection throughout the 
freshman year; selection for sophomore field experience; selec- 
tion for junior standing; selection for student teaching; and 
selection for certification and for graduation.* 

The new policy encourages the idea that all candidates for 
entrance into the College of Education should be continuously 
evaluated in the light of the factors of competency. In the 
faculty report on the factors of competency for teachers, it was 
stated that a young person, planning to teach, should, at entrance 
into his program of preparation for teaching, have the following 
qualifications: freedom from physical handicap or disease, lik- 
ing for children and young people, healthy social adjustment, an 
ideal of service, and intelligence. Obviously, individuals possess 
these qualifications in varying degrees. The College does not 
attempt to set up rigid, inflexible standards for the students to 
meet at various points in the teacher-education program. More- 
over, the factors of competency are not regarded as attributes 
which lie within individuals but as ways in which to characterize 
the interactions of individuals with their environment. 

The program of evaluation is therefore concerned with con- 
tinuously evaluating the student in terms of the factors of 
competency in the light of a democratically controlled outlook 
on society. What follows is a description of some of the activi- 
ties which are now being carried on, some of the activities which 
are planned for the immediate future, and an account of some 
of the things which are projected for a more distant date in 
terms of the needs as they are now seen. In many respects, 
therefore, the picture is one of an on-going, changing process 
rather than of a completed and thoroughly consistent pattern. 


* Subsequent sections of this report will deal at length with these five critical points 
in the student’s progress toward graduation and certification. 
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The reader may well note the central position occupied by 
the faculty member. Upon him and upon the students rests 
almost complete responsibility for the successful functioning of 
the program. Reliance is placed not on tests or instruments but 
on persons who, in recognizing problems and attempting to 
resolve them, make appropriate use of all the aids available. 


Evaluation Procedures in the 
Lower Division 


WitiiaM J. Jones, C. B. MENDENHALL, Louis Ratus, L. L. Love, F. P. 
Ropinson, R. H. EcCKELBERRY 


Too process of evaluation in the College has two distinct 
purposes; namely, the use of evaluation data to make the 
personnel-instructional phase of the program more functional, 
and the use of evaluation procedures to aid in appraising and 
reorganizing the program in process. In practice, these func- 
tions of evaluation are but two aspects of a single process of 
planning. The former is a way of bringing students and their 
advisers together to plan in terms of the student’s problems; 
the second aspect of the evaluation program is designed to bring 
teachers and students together in a planning process in order 
to reorganize and reshape the developing program. 

The first purpose of the evaluation program, then, involves 
a consideration of the kinds of procedures and devices which 
are employed to help students to develop the disposition and 
the ability to carry on “planning.” The purpose of the evalua- 
tion process is not so much to appraise “end-results” or even 
to provide behavior descriptions of students with respect to a 
wide variety of aspects of personality as it is to clarify the steps 
involved in planning, and to facilitate the carrying on of the 
planning process by students. The idea of planning receives 
much attention during the students’ initial quarter in the pro- 
gram of teacher education. It is one of the principal points of 
emphasis in the orientation course, Survey of Education 407. 
The procedures used in this course to promote planning have 
been described in preceding chapters.’ 


1 “Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education,” EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
XIX (January 31 and February 28, 1940), pp. 61-90 and 119-47. 
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EVALUATION DURING THE FRESHMAN YEAR 
During the first week of the freshman year each adviser 
co-operating in the program receives from the junior dean’s 
office a considerable amount of personnel information about his 
students, including: 


1. Salient information from the student’s application blank such as 

family, educational, vocational, and financial data. 
A copy of the recommendation from a high-school official who knew 
the student, which includes a rating of the student’s personality and 
of his promise as a university student; information concerning his 
interests, his strong points, his major handicaps, and his social adjust- 
ment; as well as suggestions from the high-school official concerning 
problems which the student may be expected to meet. 

3. The report of an extended interview which was held during Fresh- 
man Week, written by a person who served as the student’s Freshman 
Week adviser, and including information about the student’s educa- 
tional and vocational ambitions, his academic background, his health, 
financial situation, living arrangements, family relationships, social 
activities, personality, and intellectual outreach. 

. The results of a series of diagnostic tests which the students take 
during Freshman Week. These tests include: the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination which yields two scores, usually reported as 
percentiles in intelligence and reading ability; a health examination 
conducted by the University Health Service with the assistance of 
the Department of Physical Education; a series of placement tests 
in English, chemistry, and foreign language;” a general reading 
test which yields three subscores in paragraph meaning, vocabulary, 
and outlining skills; and a hearing test given in the Department 


of Speech. 


Thus, before the student ever sees his regular conference 
adviser, the adviser has a great deal of information concerning 
him which adds meaning to their earliest interview. He is 
aided in making definite contributions to the student’s planning 
early in their relationships because of the immediate availa- 
bility of such a large amount of important personnel infor- 
mation. The process is a two-way process with the student 
participating with the adviser in using these data as aids in 
setting up the direction for planning. 

In addition to the tests already mentioned, each incoming 
Freshman in the College of Education takes an individual 
diagnostic speech examination given by the speech specialist 


*Students who contemplate taking work in mathematics or music are likewise 
required to take placement tests in such subjects during this orientation week, 
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of the Department of Education. This speech specialist, 
through the medium of the office of the junior dean, provides 
each adviser with a summary of the speech examination for 
each of his students, and suggests remedial procedures or 
courses. The student’s adviser then reports the results of the 
speech examination to him. In many cases, a series of remedial 
conferences between the student and the speech specialist is 
arranged. The results of all tests are reported to the students 
by their advisers. This procedure in reporting test results to 
students is followed in the belief that they are more meaningful 
to students when they are discussed with them by their advisers. 
The use of test results as an aid to students in more accurately 
understanding their own abilities, and the implications of such 
understandings for making more effective personal planning 
possible are stressed in the reporting of the findings. 

During the laboratory periods of the survey course each 
Freshman takes a series of diagnostic tests which reveal his 
pattern of accomplishment with respect to a wide variety of 
objectives. All of these tests are reported in terms which are 
behavior descriptions of the individual rather than total scores. 
For example, one of the tests which the students take is an 
interpretation-of-data test which measures the student’s ability 
to read new materials and to get meanings from them. In 
addition to a general-accuracy score, the ability of the student 
to make qualified inferences, his ability to recognize the limita- 
tions of data, his ability to judge the relative truth or falsity 
of statements, his tendencies toward understatement or caution, 
his tendencies to be too sure of himself or to go beyond the 
facts, as well as his tendency to make crude errors or wide 
errors in judgment, are reported and discussed with the stu- 
dent. The student’s test results are reported to him on a 
summary sheet which indicates his performance in the several 
behaviors measured by the tests in raw scores and in percentiles. 
After the adviser discusses the interpretations of these tests 
with the student, he writes a summary meaning of the 
test results and indicates how the student plans to use this 
information about himself in his own planning. 

Other evaluation devices which the student takes during 
the laboratory periods are: 


An interest inventory which reveals his liking and dislike for certain 
curricular interests such as science, social studies; certain verbal 
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interests such as reading, writing, and talking; certain aesthetic 
interests such as fine arts and music; and certain sociable interests. 
2. An attitude scale which measures the degree of his liberalism, con- 
servatism, uncertainty, and consistency about social issues. 
3. A contemporary-affairs test which indicates the extent of his knowl- 
edge about political and social affairs as well as his knowledge about 
“cultural” affairs. 


4. A social-problems test designed to reveal the dominant values which 
characterize his thinking. 

5. A general-culture test which samples the student’s knowledge of 
fine arts, social studies, foreign literature, science, and mathematics 
information. 


6. A recreation inquiry form on which the students indicate their 
knowledge about, and interest, past membership, participation, and 
present activity in sports, hobbies, games, and social organizations. 


In addition to these regularly scheduled tests which all 
Freshmen in the College take, other instruments are applied to 
various students when it seems that the information which the 
device will provide will be useful in facilitating planning. Ex- 
amples of such tests are the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(the men’s blank is more often given than the women’s), and 
a problem check list in which the students indicate their con- 
cerns or worries in such areas of experience as living conditions, 
morals, social activities, finances, and employment. Both 
devices have been useful in providing information to advisers 
and students themselves as a basis for making the co-operative 
planning in terms of the students’ program more effective. 

Emphasis is placed in the planning process on the ordering 
of experiences so that the student is continually scrutinizing his 
values and beliefs with a view toward emerging with a consist- 
ent, working outlook on life. During the freshman year, then, 
the program concerns itself with the process of clarifying the 
act of valuing. Evaluation activities contribute by providing 
students with situations in which they can carry on valuing 
processes. One of the early assignments, therefore, in the sur- 
vey course is a paper on the subject “What I Really Believe.” 
Scores of students have testified that they had never considered 
the idea before. Thinking about their fundamental values in 
most cases was an entirely novel experience. Discussion of 
these papers is carried on in conference groups and private in- 
terviews. Confusions and inconsistencies are pointed out, 
broadened experiences are suggested, and helpful readings or 
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possible activities to help the student to get a clearer picture 
of his values are suggested. After a few weeks the student 
writes a discussion of his earlier paper on “What I Really Be- 
lieve,” and not infrequently a comparison of the two papers 
reveals that he has done some serious thinking in the interval. 

The mid-term and final examinations are likewise pointed 
toward clarifying the planning process and are diagnostic in 
their character. The results of these examinations are reported 
to the students on individualized report forms in which the 
students are apprised of their achievement in each of the parts 
of the examination. 

At the close of the first quarter the adviser writes a careful 
summary report of each of his students in which he attempts to 
synthesize all of the evaluation data into an integrated picture 
of the student as he thinks of him in terms of becoming a com- 
petent teacher. The report is written in such a way as to high- 
light the student’s accomplishment in the factors of competency 
which have been set up as directive in the teacher-education 
program. All of the test data, written papers by the student, 
questionnaires, clinical reports, interviews, anecdotal records, 
observations, participation experiences, results of informal 
contacts, and the like, are organized into a report which indi- 
cates how well the student is developing with respect to the 
factors of competency required for teaching. This summary 
report also includes the adviser’s prognosis and recommenda- 
tions, his opinion of the student as a prospective teacher, and a 
list of the constructive suggestions evolved with the student. 

These summaries are submitted to the student for his con- 
sideration and approval before they are included in the stu- 
dent’s cumulative personnel folder. The document is discussed 
with the student in an interview and when the suggestions of 
the student warrant it, the adviser prepares a revised summary 
which is, in effect, a joint report by the student and his adviser. 

This comprehensive report of the student’s actual and po- 
tential development in terms of the factors of competency plays 
an important part in the policy of continuous selection which is 
in effect in the College. Early in the first quarter of the fresh- 
man year, each student is studied in terms of a regression equa- 
tion which predicts with a high degree of reliability what 
his point-hour ratio is likely to be, based on certain diagnostic- 
test scores. If a student’s predicted point-hour ratio falls 
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below a C average, he is regarded as a potential subject for 
elimination from the College. Such students are studied in- 
tensively during the survey of education course in terms of 
their potential teaching competencies, and the comprehensive 
summary is a significant piece of evaluation evidence concern- 
ing them. 

The decision whether or not the student shall be permitted 
to continue in the College of Education beyond the first two 
quarters is made in January by a standing committee composed 
of the junior dean, one member of the junior dean’s stait, one 
member of the evaluation staff, an additional faculty member, 
and the student’s adviser. This committee acts on all “doubtful 
cases.” The cases of all Freshmen who the junior dean and 
the students’ advisers agree should be eliminated from, or 
retained in, the College of Education do not come before the 
committee. In the cases of those students who are eliminated 
from the program, the College accepts the responsibility of 
aiding them, by every means at its disposal, to make more 
intelligent educational and vocational choices. 

The foregoing discussion has centered about a consideration 
of the evaluating processes employed to make student planning 
more effective. Evaluation is continuously being carried for- 
ward in terms of the reorganization of the program as well. 
Procedures are employed from the first day of the quarter to 
gather data which will be useful in continually examining the 
effectiveness of the program. The small conference group dis- 
cussions are made the clearinghouse for criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improving the freshman program. The suggestions 
usually find their way to “responsible” agencies through one or 
more of the following channels: the Freshman Council repre- 
sentative of the group takes the suggestion to the Freshman 
Council for consideration; the adviser reports the idea to the 
junior dean or to a member of the freshman executive commit- 
tee; or the suggestion is introduced for discussion in the weekly 
advisers’ meetings. All of the foregoing agencies must be re- 
garded as important evaluative resources. The minutes of the 
Freshman Council’s discussions as well as the formal recom- 
mendations which that group has passed on to the freshman 
executive committee have been fertile sources for reshaping the 
character of the ongoing program. 

The exchange of suggestions and criticisms of the program 
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which takes place in the weekly meetings which the advisers 
hold must be regarded as another example of evaluative ac- 
tivity. The advisers often talk about the interpretations of test 
results and appropriate procedures to follow with students in 
terms of the test data. Criteria for appraising students’ papers 
and for constructing and marking examinations are also dis- 
cussed in the advisers’ meetings as well as with students. 

The representatives to the Freshman Council perform an 
evaluative function in addition to those already listed. They 
keep an accurate day-by-day log of the activities and proceed- 
ings of their respective conference groups. This log is filed in 
the office of the junior dean at the close of the quarter and is 
used as source material in planning the survey course for the 
ensuing year. 

At the close of each quarter’s participation in the freshman 
program each adviser is sent a letter in which he is asked to 
write a letter to the freshman executive committee which tells 
how the course can be bettered in any way—in content, organi- 
zation, emphasis, and administration. Sometimes these letters, 
written as they are by the advisers after the course is formally 
“over,” contain valuable suggestions which were not uncovered 
by other evaluation procedures. 

The freshman program has been made the subject of inten- 
sive study. Some students working toward advanced degrees 
have chosen dissertation topics which involve evaluations of the 
freshman program. Some of these studies are directed toward 
a critical appraisal of the testing instruments used, and some 
represent statistical studies concerned with the relationships 
existing among data secured from different sources. One of the 
studies took a random sample of the judgments of fifty students 
in personal interviews on a series of selected questions, and full 
reports were made of their responses. 

The evaluation program is concerned with the means by 
which accomplishment in the factors of competency is sought. 
During the final laboratory period of the survey of education 
course two carefully prepared questionnaires are presented to 
the students. These instruments are designed to reveal the 
students’ reactions to their advisers and to the whole program. 
The first questionnaire asks the students to rate their advisers 
with respect to several aspects of the advisory program, such as 
help in orientation to campus and community, assistance in self- 
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evaluation, help in planning, method of conducting group meet- 
ings, nature of personal relationships between the student and 
his adviser, and the like. The only way the results are 
used, and the students are told so at the time they fill out 
the forms, is by the individual adviser to make his own advisory 
relationships with his students more effective. 

The other questionnaire which is directed toward an evalua- 
tion of the whole course, was designed to reveal the extent to 
which the students think they are aided by the course in making 
progress with respect to the factors of competency. The stu- 
dents are asked to make judgments concerning the various lec- 
turers who appear in the large meetings, to rate the value of 
the assignments in the course, to indicate their opinions of the 
mimeographed unit course materials, to evaluate certain devices 
used in the course such as movies, phonograph records, drama- 
tizations, and panel discussions. Again the students are asked 
to circle items which they believe need more attention in the 
course. This questionnaire is carefully tabulated and summa- 
rized and is utilized in the reorganization of the course from 
year to year. 

Nearly fifty evaluation procedures and instruments are 
utilized during the freshman year, principally to accomplish 
two purposes: to help the students in achieving growth in the 
factors of competency, and to facilitate the continuous examina- 
tion and improvement of the program. 

EVALUATION DURING THE SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Evaluation procedures at the sophomore level center around 
the September field experience® and the subsequent follow-up 
course, Education 502, which serves as a clearinghouse for dis- 
cussions and other activities growing out of the field experience. 

In order to secure some measure of the effect of the par- 
ticipation experience on the planning which the students carry 
on in the process of becoming teachers, each fills out a two-page 
auestionnaire dealing with the certainty of his decision to be 
a teacher, and the grade-level in which he is most interested. 
The questionnaire requires him to carry on self-evaluation 
procedures, for he is asked to list his major strengths and 
weaknesses for teaching as he sees them, and to indicate what 
specific plans he has formulated for dealing with them. The 


3 «Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education,” EpucATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
XIX (March 27, 1940), pp. 199-200. 
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student is also asked to indicate the important problems in the 
education of boys and girls to which he is sensitive. The data 
secured from this questionnaire are compared with the data 
secured from another questionnaire filled out after the field 
experience in order to reveal significant differences in the 
student’s sensitivity to problems and comprehensiveness of 
planning. 

On the assumption that participation in the sophomore field 
experience may result in changed attitudes, the students are 
given an inquiry form on which they report their attitudes to- 
ward teaching as a profession, toward the relation of the school 
and community, and toward the nature of pupil learning and 
other behaviors. Upon the student’s return to the campus after 
his participation, he fills out another form of the attitudes in- 
quiry. A comparison of the results of the two forms indicates 
that there are noticeable differences in the effect on different 
students’ attitudes. 

Additional evaluation data are secured from a questionnaire 
filled out by the school official who supervises the student’s par- 
ticipation. This questionnaire contains such information as the 
following: How did the school profit from the student’s 
participation? Should students participate in their own schools? 
In what ways did the student profit from participation in the 
program of the school? What are some of the student’s 
strengths and weaknesses? How would this student be rated 
as a prospective teacher? These data are shared with the 
student in an interview which is pointed toward utilizing this 
additional information in additional planning by the student. 
The data are also used in further planning the character of this 
field experience and its follow-up activities. 

All of the students who participate in the September field 
experience are organized into discussion groups under the super- 
vision of five members of the staff of the College of Education. 
In order to organize the multifarious reactions and random bits 
of information incidental to participation in the field experi- 
ence, one of the first things students do in this follow-up course 
is to fill out an extensive inquiry form. On this blank the stu- 
dent describes the nature of the community and of the school 
in which he participated, describes the character of his partici- 
pation, comments upon the advantages and disadvantages of 
participating in the school from which he has graduated, lists 
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the specific values which he feels he has received from the par- 
ticipation experience, and indicates the changes (if any) which 
may have taken place in his attitude toward teaching or toward 
his fields of teaching interest. The experience of filling out this 
form is really a self-evaluation exercise, for the students are 
required to summarize their participation experience and to 
appraise the values of various aspects of it. The data from this 
blank are compared with the results of a form filled out before 
participation. Such a comparison constitutes one basis for 
appraising the benefit to the student of the field experience. 
Students seem more able to recognize educational problems fol- 
lowing their participation, they seem to understand better their 
own strengths and weaknesses as they plan to become teachers, 
and they reveal new understandings of the relationships among 
teachers, pupils, parents, and other members of a community. 

Probably no two of the follow-up groups are carried on in 
the same fashion. Some instructors have employed planning 
committees, some panel discussions, others a series of student 
reports, while another has conducted a socialized discussion 
group. Each of the instructors keeps a log of activities 
which characterize his particular group’s progress. These 
logs usually include a description of the organization of the 
group’s procedures, the problems discussed in the course, the 
major generalizations arrived at by the group, and a list of 
readings which members of the group found useful in clarify- 
ing some of the issues raised by the course. More than one log 
contained a series of constructive criticisms of the field experi- 
ence and its follow-up which members of the groups developed 
co-operatively. These logs, together with other comments 
and recommendations, are turned over to the executive com- 
mittee for field service and become data for consideration in 
the reorganization of the field-experience program. 

Student evaluations of the September field experience cul- 
minate in a final term paper which is required of all the students 
in the follow-up course. This term paper, which is intended to 
tie in closely with the planning paper written during the fresh- 
man survey course, and to be a continuation of it, usually 
includes a narrative of the student’s September experience, a 
critical evaluation of its effect upon himself as a prospective 
teacher, a consideration of the educational questions and prob- 
lems which emerged out of his participation in the school, and 
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plans for future growth and development. This term paper 
is an important evaluation source. 

Two tests which purport to measure the student’s ability to 
do reflective thinking are given in conjunction with the follow- 
up course. One of these tests is designed to measure the stu- 
dent’s ability to apply certain principles of logical reasoning in 
new situations. Such principles as the if-then, the either-or, 
and the sampling principles are tested. The results from this 
test are synthesized by the evaluation staff into a word picture 
of the student’s accomplishment, and this analysis is discussed 
with the student by his adviser. One such behavior description 
obtainable from a test of this type follows: 


Harriet was able to pick quite accurately the most appropriate con- 
clusion in these problematic situations. Her insight into the solutions of 
these problems was good, but she was unable to offer many sound rea- 
sons to support her conclusions. Harriet checked more invalid reasons 
than sound reasons. While she gave evidence of understanding the 
sampling, either-or, and definition principles, she was particularly weak 
in the if-then principle. She seemed to be an easy mark for the name- 
calling technique. 

In view of the fact that she was able to pick quite accurately the 
correct conclusions but was unable to offer many sound reasons to sup- 


port them, perhaps Harriet should be called upon, in a wide variety of 
situations, to defend her conclusions more frequently. Her susceptibility 
to the name-calling technique suggests that it might be profitable for 
Harriet to spend some time studying various propaganda devices. Her 
weakness in the if-then principle suggests that she may need help in 
seeing relationships. 


The other thinking test which is given to the students in 
this follow-up course is one which is designed to measure the 
student’s understanding of proof or argument. The student’s 
ability to distinguish facts from assumptions, to see the rele- 
vance of assumptions to conclusions, and his ability to organize 
a logical proof are tested. Again the student’s results are re- 
ported to him on an individualized summary sheet which is 
diagnostic in character, and the results are discussed with the 
student in an interview with his adviser. 

There is great emphasis in the follow-up course on develop- 
ing the habit of appraising school and community situations in 
a comprehensive manner. The complex of forces which operate 
in a community to shape the character of the school program is 
explored. Students are aided in seeing relationships. They are 
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aided in the examination of their own values by seeing them 
in interaction with the values of others. One of the bases pro- 
posed for admission to junior standing is the ability to carry on 
the act of valuing; hence the field experience and its follow-up 
course are utilized to give students the chance to do valuing on 
increasingly mature levels. 

ENTRANCE TO JUNIOR STANDING 

Evaluation for junior standing is planned in terms of the 
five factors of competency which were required in substantial 
amount at entrance. In the evaluation of the student at the end 
of the sixth quarter of his residence or at the close of his sopho- 
more year, the principal distinctions to be made are in terms 
of the maturation of the student and in terms of his ability to 
achieve relatively high standards of scholarship. 

In the spring quarter of the sophomore year instruments 
which are available for revealing competencies may be used 
again. These include instruments related to information, think- 
ing, attitudes, values, study skills, and planning. Students are 
informed at this time of the competencies required in these 
areas if they are to be certified as teachers two years hence. In 
some instances, seriously deficient students are advised to with- 
draw from the program. Remedial programs are formulated 
for students with less serious deficiencies. 

In the introductory article in this issue considerable atten- 
tion was paid to the process of valuing. The point was made 
that the carrying on of this process was the mark of a mature, 
intelligent person. For entrance into junior standing, evidence 
is collected concerning the student’s planning activities: Does 
he bring a point of view to bear upon situations? Does he 
see values and purposes to be realized and those which are 
threatened? Does he see things to be done and ways to do 
them? Does he recognize resources which can be used in the 
furtherance of solving the problem? Does he foresee difficul- 
ties and does he make appropriate use of available resources? 
Much of the evaluation of the student’s ability to carry on these 
processes comes from the adviser who is in close touch with the 
student and who supervises much of the planning which the 
student carries on during the freshman and sophomore years. 
Additional examinations are given in the sophomore year which 
focus on the valuing activity. 

Scholarship, as revealed by University marks, is another 
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important source of data relative to selection for junior stand- 
ing. The formal course work is an integral part of the planning 
toward competency as a person who has chosen teaching as a 
career. These formal courses are evaluated in terms of appro- 
priate balance for meeting the student’s aims, in terms of their 
breadth of range, and in terms of their concentration in some 
more specialized fields of work. Marks in these courses are 
taken as indicative of scholarship, and minimum standards are 
being established for entrance to junior standing in the teacher- 
education program. These scholarship data plus those which 
are secured from observing the student in his processes of plan- 
ning, plus all of the other information which is available, con- 
stitute a basis for making a decision concerning whether or not 
the student should be admitted to junior standing. 


Selection for Student Teaching 
and Certification 


Wiuiam J. Jones, C. B. MENDENHALL, Louis Rarus, L. L. Love, F. P. 
Roginson, R. H. ECKELBERRY 


SELECTION FOR STUDENT TEACHING 

a. AN endeavor to aid students in the continuation of the plan- 

ning processes begun in the first two years, the faculty is 
developing a number of record forms. A committee of super- 
visors of student teachers has constructed instruments to be 
used experimentally in the counseling of Juniors and Seniors. 
A number of students representing the Senior Council have 
assisted in this project. 

The forms developed thus far fall into three categories: 
cumulative records of student experiences, planning data, and 
student-teaching records. The records of student experiences 
and the planning data are to be kept by the students and the 
advisers. The student-teaching records are to be kept by the 
student, his University supervisor, and his classroom supervising 
teacher. 

The cumulative records of student experiences include such 
information as “Places I Have Lived,” “Experiences with 
Means of Transportation,” “Travel Experiences,” “Pre-Col- 
lege, Educational, Out-of-Class Experiences,” ‘Experiences 
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in Social Living,” “Extra-Course Reading Record,” and a 
cumulative evaluation, by the student as well as the instructor, 
of academic experiences. 

Such records reveal individual differences important to stu- 
dents and advisers in planning a college and life program. For 
example, these records reveal that one student has lived all his 
life in Franklin County. Another was born in Vienna, Austria, 
and has resided at various times in Paris, London, and New 
York. Some students have never been on a train, boat, or 
plane. Others hold air pilots’ licenses and have had experi- 
ences with most forms of transportation. Some students have 
had little or no out-of-school experiences with children before 
coming to the University. Others have taught Sunday school 
classes, have been camp counselors, have cared for the neigh- 
bor’s baby, and some are married and have children of their 
own. Some students see little or no connection between their 
course work, their extra-class activities, and their chosen voca- 
tion. Others are making a conscious effort to relate all of their 
experiences to a well-planned life program. 

The record of “Experiences in Social Living,” when filled 
in in its experimental form by members of the Senior Coun- 
cil, revealed some important data. Two honor students, in 
addition to achieving academic excellence during the fall quar- 
ter, had attended dances, parties, movies, concerts, the theater, 
church affairs, and sporting events. These two students had 
participated in social activities with friends of the same sex, 
friends of the opposite sex, and with mixed groups. Records of 
some students for the same quarter revealed few experiences 
in social living. 

Two of the record forms dealing with the student’s “Plan- 
ning Processes” should receive special emphasis. One, center- 
ing around “needs,” calls for a self-inventory at least once 
every quarter. The student, in conference with his adviser, 
surveys his progress with respect to the factors of competency, 
and indicates those areas in which he needs help, those in which 
there is fair development, and those in which growth seems 
satisfactory. His judgments, together with those of his ad- 
viser, are recorded and in the light of these judgments further 
activities designed to give him the necessary help are planned. 

These planned activities are recorded on a second form. If, 
for example, a student and his adviser come to the conclusion 
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that the student needs further help in the development of a 
healthy social adjustment, this fact is noted on the form labeled 
“Needs.” Activities such as participation in community guilds, 
welfare work, and public-school programs; membership in 
clubs, fraternities, and societies; membership on intramural 
athletic or debate teams; attendance at parties and dances; and 
membership on committees are among the suggestions made to 
the student as means of developing the desired competency. 
The student chooses those which seem most appropriate for 
him, and his choices, together with his reason for making these 
choices, are recorded on the “Planned Activities Record.” 

At the close of the period for which these activities have 
been planned, another conference is held with the adviser. At 
this conference, outcomes of the previous planning are dis- 
cussed. Records are made of the activities actually carried 
out, reasons for changed plans, and extent of the student’s 
participation in unplanned activities, together with an evalu- 
ation of his experiences in terms of their contributions to his 
development. Further planning is then done in the light of 
these results. Goals may be modified, new needs recorded, and 
new activities projected. 

One important principle of this kind of evaluation should 
be noted. Students, instructors, and members of the evaluation 
division do the valuing. Evaluation becomes more than getting 
total or part scores on objective tests. The interpretation and 
use of evaluative data by students and faculty are fundamental 
in a program of evaluation. 

A second correlated principle involves the character of the 
evaluative instruments and situations. If it is desirable that 
instructors and students together shall do the valuing, then 
instruments should be constructed and situations selected which 
not only make possible this activity but which actually require 
for their use co-operative evaluation. 

These two principles receive further illustration in one use 
which is being made of anecdotal records. Observations and 
observation-participation are instructional-evaluative proced- 
ures used in many courses in the College of Education. As one 
of the activities in the junior year, students are asked to make a 
record of observed situations which, to them, seem to have 
educational implications. They are asked to make inferences 
from the data thus recorded, and to make recommendations for 
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“reconstructing” the situations described. The form used for 
this recording is called an “anecdotal record.” 

Anecdotal records of important observations made by stu- 
dents in social-service agencies, in schools, and other community 
institutions are becoming important evaluating instruments. 
They furnish evidence of changing student sensitiveness, 
logic, resourcefulness, and planning; broadening educational 
experiences; outcomes of the emphases of the course; methods 
employed in schools; and problems for educational study and 
further planning. 

The following excerpts illustrate some of the analyses 
which have been made of these records: 

Miss H.B. . . . and the values which she expressed: 


1. In terms of a directing philosophy . . . she expressed a desire to have 


young people adjust themselves to normal living . . . to develop the 
interests and abilities which they have . . . to fit into our social 
system . . . to save themselves and their parents from trouble and 


worry. . . . The general picture is one without vision. 

2. In terms of insights into human behavior . . . she failed to mention 
anything about the adjustment of these children to conditions in a 
Detention Home . . . she expressed no sensitivity to the fact that 
causation is generally multiple . . . she seemed to conceive of society 
as a fixed thing and missed the notion of a creatively evolving social 
order. She neglected to mention the part which children themselves 
might play in the reconstruction of their own personalities and in the 
reconstruction of society. . . . 

3. In terms of logic . . . the logic revealed in three pieces of prose is 
both good and bad. It is good in the sense that environmental factors 
are related to present situations. It is bad in the sense that causation 
seems always to be thought of as a single factor or a simple syllogism. 

4.In terms of characteristics of personality noted . . . Miss H.B. 
seems to have selected for attention aspects of character such as bash- 
fulness, shame, pride of deeds, interest in art. . . . There is no 
mention of drives, needs, motivations, worries, problems, or goals. 

5. In terms of identification with boys and girls . . . there is in the 
account of this situation almost no indication of an identification of 
“feeling with” the children themselves. There is no placing of her- 
self in the position of the student. . . . 

6. In terms of her preoccupation with things and processes . . . the 
values and problems noted seem to indicate more interest in things as 
values . . . with material objects . . . and there is much less em- 


phasis on the processes of living . . . and interacting with other 
people. . . , 
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The data furnished by these records and their analysis form 
a basis for class discussion, group conferences, and individual 
counseling. Students criticize these analyses, indicating the 
respects in which they fairly represent the values expressed in 
the records. The student making the original record, in con- 
ference with his instructor, discusses the validity of the analysis 
and plans further experiences with the end in view that recog- 
nized deficiencies revealed by the record may be eliminated. 
Again it should be noted that this type of record requires 
co-operative interpretation and use by students and faculty. 

Another critical point along the way, in terms of the evalua- 
tion program, comes in the quarter before the student accepts 
assignment to student teaching. Here, too, all the important 
factors previously considered are again in the picture. The five 
areas which were required in substantial amount for entrance 
are reconsidered, and, in addition, the factor dealing with ma- 
turation—valuing or planning behavior. Before a student is 
given the opportunity to do student teaching, he must have had 
moderately successful experiences with groups of children, not 
necessarily in formal school situations. In addition to that, he 
must have shown in his course work some proficiency in the 
following professional understandings: child development and 
learning, individual differences, materials and methods of in- 
struction, extra-curricular activities, methods of evaluation, 
guidance, educational organization and operation, educational 
sociology, problems of community culture, historical perspec- 
tives in education, and educational philosophy.’ 

Obviously, there should be such understanding of the pro- 
posed fields of instruction as will make the student competent 
to guide the experiences of pupils in these fields. This calls for 
the beginning of a true scholarship in these subjects and as- 
sumes such enthusiasm and such abilities that the teacher will 
continue to grow in scholarship. It calls also for an understand- 
ing of the contributions that these special fields are to make in 
the development of children and youth—and the way those 
fields are to be used. 

Here again the adviser who has the responsibility of sub- 
mitting a report recommending that a student be admitted to 
the student-teaching experience may avail himself of the com- 
mittee procedure. During the last two years of his college 


‘These are taken from the list of the factors of competency. 
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training, the student’s adviser is a specialist in the subject- 
matter field in which the student is majoring. This particular 
adviser is in charge of guiding the student-teaching experience. 
In the evaluation procedures of student teaching, the adviser 
looks at the student in the light of the next critical point in the 
evaluation program. 

SELECTION FOR CERTIFICATION 

The requirements for the certification of a teacher involve 
all of the preceding points and some in addition. Those which 
are to be added have to deal with the functioning abilities of a 
teacher: ability in extra-curricular activity, in work with chil- 
dren and young people, in preparation of class materials, in 
case study, in administration and classroom routine, in class- 
room instruction, and in school and community relationships.* 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the plans for 
evaluating all of these activities. To illustrate the principles 
and procedures being followed, however, attention will be di- 
rected toward the evaluation of ability in classroom instruction. 

The most important purpose underlying student-teaching 
experience is directed toward improving competencies for 
certification as a teacher. The standards for competency in 
classroom teaching are the subject of concern for faculty and 
students. In fact, in his junior year (before student-teaching 
experience) the student is given full opportunity to discuss 
the means by which the teaching will be evaluated. Moreover, 
he participates in the construction of the instruments, and, after 
the student-teaching experience, assists in any modifications 
which are dictated by practical use of these instruments. 

Early in its attempts to develop a more appropriate set of 
student-teaching records, the committee responsible for this 
work outlined the steps in the process of evaluating teaching. 
An outline of these steps follows: 


1. The committee agreed early that it would be the purpose of any 
instruments which were developed to record functioning behavior 
of the student in terms of the factors of competency. It felt that the 
student teaching should not be evaluated separately, but like all other 
evaluations should be in terms of the entire program of the College. 

2. The final justification for any teaching procedure is desirable 
changes in behavior brought about in children. The committee feels 
it necessary, in order to secure a more nearly complete evaluation 

* Ibid. 
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of the student teacher in action, to make some study of the changes 
which take place in the pupils of the student teachers. 


. Some consideration will have to be given to the procedures which the 


student teachers use to further their ends. —The committee assumes 
that student teachers should be familiar with and proficient in the 
use of a wide variety of such procedures as demonstrations, field 
trips, excursions, dramatizations, committee work, planning sessions, 
group discussions, and the intelligent use of movies, radio, transcrip- 
tions, exhibits, maps, and the like. The committee has under 
consideration a check list of a wide variety of such devices and a plan 
for its use as a way of recording the variety and quality of the 
student’s classroom procedures. 


. The committee believes that it is important to secure a record of the 


techniques which the student teacher uses to stimulate thinking, to 
promote planning, and to bring about, on the part of the pupils 
whom he teaches, a re-thinking of values. An experimental tryout 
of the instruments which are being developed has indicated that 
teachers employ a wide variety of teaching techniques to promote 
either student thinking and planning or an uncritical acceptance 


of facts and ideas.® 


. Ways in which the student teacher meets the needs of her pupils will 


be included in the records of the practice-teaching situation. Such 
needs as the need for security, for being creative, for satisfying curi- 
osity, for activity, for the assured progress of growing up, and for 
meeting interests, will be noted and the extent to which the student 
teacher attempts to meet such needs in his teaching recorded. 


. Methods by which the student teacher helps his pupils organize dis- 


crete learning experiences into useful generalizations so as to make 
pupil planning more effective are likewise recorded. 


. The form will provide opportunity to record the presence or absence 


of democratic aspects of the teaching-learning process. Does the 
student teacher allow pupils to share in setting up the purposes of the 
class and in setting up methods for achieving such purposes? Does 
the student teacher place actual reliance upon the thinking processes 
of these pupils? 


. Some judgment of the appropriateness of the materials of instruc- 


9- 


tion which the teacher employs will be included. Does the student 
teacher employ materials and illustrations which are appropriate to 
the maturity level of the pupils, to their interests, and to the nature 
of the community in which the instruction is being carried forward? 
‘The committee feels that it is important to secure some record of the 
nature of the pupil-teacher relationships which characterize the 


* A listing of some of these techniques may be found in Raths, Louis, “Approaches 


to the Measurement of Values,” EpucaTIONAL ResEarcH BuLLeTin, XIX (May 8, 1940), 
pp. 281-82. 
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student-teaching situation; that “intangible” which has variously 
been called the “tone” of the classroom or the rapport which exists 
between pupils and teachers will be described. Classroom environ- 
ment, the physical atmosphere of the classroom or the quality of the 
housekeeping which is evident will also be included in the records 
of the student-teaching experience. 

. The manner in which the student teacher fits into the school as a 
community institution, the facility with which he gets along with 
other teachers, administrators, students, and parents, will become 
part of the evaluative records. 

. The personality of the teacher as it is manifested in his functioning 
behavior in a teaching situation is marked for attention in the records 
which are employed to help the student teacher develop in the fac- 
tors of competency. Such functioning behaviors as the quality of his 
voice, the use of language, his appearance, enthusiasm, poise, emo- 
tional stability, sense of humor, and the like, will be described. 
Whether these functioning behaviors can be regarded as strengths or 
weaknesses in terms of promoting pupil thinking and planning will 
be recorded. 


All of the data which have been gathered in terms of the 
eleven steps in the process of evaluating teaching listed here 
will be synthesized into a summary report of the behavior of 


the student teacher in the teaching situation. It is in the devel- 
opment of instruments for collecting such data that students, as 
heretofore mentioned, participate. 

One of the required courses at the junior level is Education 
533, Principles of Secondary Education. This course requires 
students to make at least twenty observations in the surround- 
ing schools and other educative agencies of the community. 
These students are taking the materials which the committee of 
university supervisors is developing and are using these mate- 
rials to record their observations. Thus they are observing 
teachers in almost the same terms that they will be observed as 
student teachers a year hence. These Juniors, however, are not 
using the devices which are being developed without participat- 
ing in their improvement. In addition to recording their obser- 
vations, each student is asked to criticize the instrument and 
suggest additions and revisions. Several members of the Edu- 
cation Council (a student organization) have likewise been 
asked to participate in the development of these instruments. 
The Council is going to devote one or more of its future 
meetings to a consideration of the student-teaching records. 
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The student, in growing through the program of teacher 
education, meets such situations as will call for the expression 
of the kinds of abilities listed in the factors of competency. The 
adviser and other instructors will, in their observations of the 
student’s interactions in these situations, report such character- 
istics as are pertinent to these standards for certification. The 
student is looked at continually in these terms. This does not 
mean, of course, that a mark of “pass” or “fail” is given, and 
no attention paid to the guidance of the student where he is 
exceptionally weak. In those cases, such experiences are 
arranged as will, in the opinion of the student and his adviser, 
contribute to the student’s present progress toward certification. 


Problems and Plans Remaining 


Witiiam J. Jones, C. B. MENDENHALL, Louis Ratus, L. L. Love, F. P. 
Rogpinson, R. H. ECKELBERRY 


(= and over again emphasis has been given to the central 


place which is held by faculty members and students in 
the program of evaluation. The point has been made a number 
of times that progress comes about through the co-operative 
efforts of teachers, students, administrators, and research 
workers. Co-operation of this sort takes much time. Our staff, 
like the staffs in other institutions, is now carrying a heavy 
load. Progress in evaluation would probably be more rapid 
if the load of the faculty could be decreased. Progress in eval- 
uation would probably be quicker if the staff concerned with 
evaluation could be increased. In some areas, particularly 
that of developing new instruments of evaluation, the 
evaluation staff could probably make more progress if the 
demands upon its services were reduced. It is probably true, 
too, that the evaluation staff could reorganize its efforts in 
such a way as to make a more intelligent contribution to the 
total program of teacher education. 

Another serious problem which confronts the staff relates 
to the better definition of terms which are involved in almost 
any formulation of educational objectives. Appeal has been 
made to observation as the most valid source of data. Such 
characteristics as interests, attitudes, appreciations, values, and 
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skills are now frequently defined in terms of certain qualities 
of interaction. Individuals are observed and if their inter- 
actions with other people in particular situations are of such 
and such a nature, then the term appropriate as descriptive of 
that interaction is applied. Getting agreement among observers 
regarding what they see and agreement concerning the signif- 
icance of the observed behavior promises to be no easy task. 

The acceptance of observations as a basic source of data 
does not imply a commitment to “behavioristic psychology,” 
to a belief in “conditioning,” or to the S-R bond theory of 
learning. It does not reject a consideration of how people 
feel, what they think, or how they think; in other words, it 
does not rule out any type of personal aesthetic experience. 
Moreover, no assumption is made that one measures feelings 
or emotions by observing behavior. The commitment is rather 
to listening to what individual students say, to providing 
opportunities for these students to express their feelings, to 
providing opportunities for students to interact with other 
people and with materials in many different environmental 
situations. It is on the basis of interacting with students, of 
observing them closely in these situations, that the faculty shall 
make inferences about their values, their thinking, their 
attitudes, interests, sensitivities, and the like. 

If the educational situation is to be reconstituted so that 
students will have many more opportunities to reveal these 
qualities and to do it in many different ways, the student must 
be brought into relationship with challenging experiences. 
This will involve a closer co-ordination of the university cur- 
riculum with life. It means placing higher value upon the 
processes associated with intelligent living. It means a reorgan- 
ization of higher education—not only of the College program. 

How can students be motivated to place high value upon 
the competencies which the profession now associates with good 
teaching? The values which, at present, secure status for the 
student are those associated with the “passing” of courses. 
Recent graduates, students about to graduate, teachers now 
working in the field, the literature of the profession, even some 
of the methods and materials employed in the present training 
of teachers—all have an influence toward supporting tradi- 
tional academic values. Ways must be found for stimulating 
students and teachers continually to examine and re-examine 
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the ideals and goals of the profession and to develop even 
better procedures for enriching the quality of teaching. 

Within the field of evaluation itself there are many tech- 
nical problems confronting the staff. Such terms as validity, 
reliability, and objectivity are undergoing vigorous transforma- 
tions in meaning. For example, validity has often been thought 
of only as a representation of the extent to which the results of 
a test agree with some criterion (often vaguely defined) outside 
the test. What, then, shall determine the validity of this outside 
criterion? Too frequently we have accepted the judgments 
of teachers as the criteria for validating a test. Under what 
circumstances is this an intelligent procedure? What require- 
ments shall be set up so that the teachers who participate in 
this sort of validation process will be “competent, informed 
teachers?” Under what circumstances shall we demand data 
other than those secured from teachers? Under what circum- 
stances can we accept the evidence from tests alone? Shall we 
insist that a test be valid for the purposes of contributing to 
the teaching and learning processes; that is, that results can 
be used in the guidance of students toward competencies of 
teaching? Shall we demand a much wider sampling of situa- 
tions in the tests than is now current practice? Shall we insist 
on a type of validity which requires a student’s interaction with 
a very complex problem rather than “streamlined” problems 
which are the usual contents of the typical test? 

A complicated and technical problem is related to the 
development of techniques for synthesizing all of the available 
data concerning a student. This raises the whole question of 
the techniques for interpreting personality data. The need is 
for simple, quick techniques which will make the syntheses 
useful for purposes of immediate guidance. During the past 
several years the College of Education has experimented with 
many ways for synthesizing the data which have been collected, 
and some principles are emerging which seem to be helpful. 

Not everyone, however, has the opportunity or the time 
to learn ways of interpreting these data by doing so for a large 
number of individual students. The validity of these syntheses 
needs to be determined. We know that already they are useful 
to students in their planning, and that some students and some 
teachers find the syntheses to be helpful in carrying the 
teaching and learning process forward. 
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The problem of learning how to interpret test data or 
personality data gathered from many sources raises the whole 
question of the in-service training of our staff. In one sense 
the very idea of “in-service training” connotes that someone 
will teach the faculty. This is a fallacious notion. “In-service 
training” means providing opportunities for the staff to par- 
ticipate in the solution of the problems which confront us all. 
Stated in another way, the problem is how we can all find time 
to experience working with students, working with data, and 
working out procedures and instruments for evaluation. 

Despite the hue and cry raised against “pencil and paper” 
tests, they seem to be multiplying without end. In our own 
program of evaluation in the College of Education, we are 
minimizing to some extent the use of this type of instrument. 
We are emphasizing the analysis of essays and reports. We 
are emphasizing the process of planning which students carry 
on. The evaluation program emphasizes records of experi- 
ences. Great emphasis is placed upon observational records of 
our students in teaching situations. These kinds of evaluating 
data need to be examined closely; studies need to be made of 
their validity and reliability. 

The more recently developed pencil-and-paper tests allow 
for some expression of individual differences in terms of atti- 
tudes, values, and thinking. They are so constructed that not 
only one “answer” is regarded as appropriate. Moreover, they 
are designed to reveal, even if within narrow limits, different 
patterns of expression as these vary among students. Notwith- 
standing this marked advance in the testing technique, these 
modern tests are not yet flexible enough. They are more 
appropriate for measuring students’ achievements of certain 
preconceived standards than for describing significant varia- 
tions among the myriad patterns of personality representative 
of youth. Even the best of the current tests have another 
serious defect: they tend to measure separate aspects of the 
functioning personality. They do not provide data necessary 
for describing the more important “central tendencies” of 
individuals, the motivations or the goals which guide action. 

Where attention is focused upon the results of a single 
test which reveal significantly high accomplishment, it is pos- 
sible to confuse the attainment of a single purpose with suc- 
cessful achievement of the entire program. Test data must 
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be related to a complete program. The sum of a few parts 
should not be conceived as the whole. 

There is a pressing need for processes and instruments of 
appraisal which allow for wide individual differences, which 
allow inferences concerning variation in a single individual in 
different situations. “Nearly all testing situations are rather 
formal, unnatural, arbitrary, restricted experiences for stu- 
dents. More emphasis needs to be placed on evaluative 
techniques which record the student’s behavior in a complex 
life situation—-his behavior “in motion.” Tests have a static 
character. The curriculum is usually stopped so that testing 
can take place. If and when the evaluative procedures become 
consistent with moving, changing men and women, we shall 
likely dispense with many of the existing testing instruments. 
The more optimistic test makers foresee tests which have this 
greater flexibility, which are themselves a vital part of the 
learning and teaching process, which sample many areas of 
living, and which require an interaction on the part of students 
not dissimilar to the efforts they extend in meeting practical 
life situations. 

Finally, there are the problems of evaluation which will 
arise in the testing of our central hypotheses,’ and this testing 
will involve thorough and, probably, extensive follow-ups of 
our graduates into teaching situations. Despite heavy load, 
despite the inadequate finances, some way must be found to 
gather data on the actual teaching which our candidates do, 
the results they achieve with their students, and the relations 
of these findings to our own program must be made clear. 

Running throughout the entire discussion has been the 
assumption that evaluating activities could not be isolated from 
the organic functioning of any person. The conviction was 
expressed that evaluating includes also the idea of making 
plans for improving situations. This involves some purpose 
which in turn is always related to some social outlook. Evalua- 
tion will be served as this outlook becomes more clear, and 
hence becomes a more useful guide for all our efforts. And 
with this clarity will come an increased opportunity to define 
much more clearly than we now do the problems, the diffi- 
culties, the conflicts which seem to stand in the way of a better 
realization of our purposes. 

"See pages 391-92. 





